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DENMARK ~- KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKr. 10.36 = 
US.$1.00)- see note. 
1983 1984 % Change 1985P 
NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS 
GDP at current prices 49,749 54,865 10.3 58,700 
GDP at constant (1983) prices 49,749 51,863 5: ‘33500 
Per Capita GDP, current prices 9,lét Marts 10.4 11,500 
Fixed Investment, current prices 8,123 9,691 TV.s 143,908 
Private Disposable Net Income Stat 34,263 8.3 36,600 
Private Net Savings, % of Income 14.5 TaD 13.0 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor Force (1,000) 2,683 2,73 2stde 
Unemployment Rate, % 10.4 10.0 Feo 
Industrial Sales Volume(1980=100) 106 117 129 
Hours worked in Mfg. (1980=100) 91 98 104 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Hrly Wage Rate in Mfg.(1980=100) 129 135 139 
Wholesale Prices (1980=100) 134 144 151 
Consumer Prices (1980=100) 132 140 145 
MONEY AND FINANCE 
Money Supply (M I) 13,218 15,606 18,000 
Money Supply (M II) 22,736 26,776 30,800 
Net Budget Financing Requirement 5,098 3,846 2,900 
Discount Rate, % ee. Ta@ 7.0 
Bond Rate, % 12.6 14.0 14.0 
Bank Lending Rate 3.2 13.9 713.0 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 3,671 3,543 3,900 
Government Foreign Debt,Year End 9,895 o, St? “3.6 10,006 
Govt.Debt Service, 3,507 5,419 54.5 4,750 
of which debt replacement 1,985 3,475 735.0 2,400 
Current Payments Deficit 1,875 1,661 54.8 1,450 
Trade Surplus, goods & services 1,244 993 -20.0 1,825 
Debt Interest Payments Abroad 1,827 2,256 22.4 2,300 
Development Assistance Grants 336 310 -7.7 405 
Commodity Exports (fob) 14,169 15,908 12.3 117,660 
U.S. Share 1,032 1,335 48.7 1,930 
Commodity Imports (cif) 14,372 96,387 13.5-" 10,70 
U.S. Share 774 861 Tt Le 930 
P = Projected 
Main imports of U.S. origin products (Jan-Dec 1984): Machinery and 
equipment $298 (of which EDP equipment $139); instruments and 
optical articles $81; military equipment $66; chemicals $54; 
feedstuffs $30; tobacco $45; coal/coke $39; civil aircraft & parts 
$37; soybeans 105,400 MT - $34; feedstuffs $32; fruit & veg. $16; 
plywood 26,300 MT - $14; pancreas glands 3,300 MT - $12. 


NOTE: The above statistics, originally expressed in Danish 
currency, were converted at the average 1984 rate of Dkr.10.36 = 
$1 to preserve year-to-year comparability. For actual amounts in 
current dollar value multiply by conversion factors shown below: 
Actual exchange rate (Dkr.per $1) 9.14 10.36 ffs tise 
Conversion factor 1.094 1.00 0.9209 





SUMMARY 


The growth rate of the Danish economy reached 4.25 percent in 
1984, almost twice the European average. Despite large inflows 
of new workers to the labor pool, rising production and 
employment reduced the unemployment rate to below 10 percent 
for the first time since 1982. As government spending was held 
down, expansion was entirely in the private sector, with a 20 
percent increase in non-energy investment as the driving 
force. These developments will continue in 1985, but as the 
relatively strong rise in consumer demand is being checked, 
the overall economic growth rate will probably drop to about 
3 percent. 


The center-right coalition Government has acted decisively to 
correct the underlying imbalances in the economy. Its 
restrictive fiscal policy, though painful, has successfully 
cut the budget deficit from 15 to 6 percent of GDP, and the 
prospect of a balanced budget has come within view. Exchange 
rate stability and incomes restraints have reduced the rate of 
inflation from 12 percent in 1982 to under 6 percent in 1984. 
Narrow two~percent Limits on 1985-87 wage rises legislated in 
March 1985, if effective, should cut the inflation rate to a 
record low this year and next. 


Less success has been registered in attaining a _ Lasting 
improvement in the balance of payments. Favorable trade 
developments in 1983 almost halved the current payments 
deficit, but 1984's strong production and investment upturn 
and an unexpected increase in consumer demand boosted imports. 
With rising debt interest payments abroad, the deficit 
reverted almost to its 1982 Level, or to 3 percent of GDP. 
With recurring payments deficits over more than two decades, 
foreign debt has reached a level of 38 percent of GDP. The 
strong dollar has aggravated both the interest burden and the 
principal of the debt. Without the heavy interest payments, 
the current balance of payments would show a small surplus. 


The strong dollar has helped Danish exports to the United 
States, which doubled (in kroner terms) in two years, but has 
hurt U.S. exports to Denmark. The U.S. share of the Danish 
import market dropped from 9 percent in 1981 to 5.2 percent in 
1984, presumably to a sustainable base level. U.S. exporters 
have stable Danish markets for agricultural and industrial raw 
materials and suppliers of capital equipment benefited from 
1984's investment upturn, increasing sales by 20 percent. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


GROWTH WITH LIMITED INFLATION: The growth of the Danish 
economy gained a momentum in 1984 which is Likely to carry 
over into 1985. The economy expanded by 4.25 percent, the 
highest rate registered since before the oil crises, apart 
from the single boom year. of 1976 when activity was 
temporarily boosted by tax reductions. The Danish growth rate 
in 1984 was almost twice the average rates forecast last 
December by OECD for both OECD-Europe and EC countries. The 
expansion is Likely to be slower in 1985, but the growth rate 
may still reach 3 percent. The rate of inflation (GDP 
deflator), close to 12 percent in 1982, was steadily reduced 
to 5-6 percent in 1984, and is still yielding. 


BUDGET AND INCOMES RESTRAINTS SUCCESSFUL: Whereas the former 
Social Democratic Government sought to combat recession and 
unemployment by depreciation of the krone and an expansionary 
fiscal policy, the present center-right coalition Government, 
which took office in late 1982, adopted a different economic 
policy stance. Where former policies had produced record 
budget and payments deficits and boosted both inflation and 
interest rates, the present Government, helped by favorable 
international conditions, has been remarkably successful in 
turning the economy around. It has defended the stability of 
the krone within the European Monetary System (EMS), contained 
the growth of public budgets and cut budget deficits back, 
banned indexation of wages to price movements, and curtailed 
both wage and price increases. 


PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT UPTURN BOOSTS IMPORTS: Budget and 
incomes restraint Limited the overall economic growth rate to 
2 percent in 1983, but growing business confidence has since 
led to sharp increases in production, investment, and 
employment. As these developments in 1984 were accompanied by 
a very strong build-up of inventories, and unexpected consumer 
demand, imports rose. The foreign trade balance, which had 
improved in 1983, deteriorated slightly again. Debt interest 
payments on the large foreign debt also rose, partly because 
of rising dollar costs. As a result the deficit on the balance 
of payments, sharply reduced in 1983, reverted almost to its 
1982 Level, or to about 3 percent of GDP. 


TIGHTER GRIP ON WAGES AND _ PRICES: In late March, the 
Government moved decisively to cope with this problem and to 
set rates for 1985-87 Labor contracts. With rising activity 
and reduced rates of wage and price inflation (the Government 
successfully encouraged a moderate wage settlement of 4 
percent annually for the 1983-85 contract term), the business 


profit ratio recovered significantly after several years of 
decline. 





In 1983 and 1984, gross profits rose by 16 and 13 percent, 
respectively, contributing significantly to increased 
investments. Payrolls were up only 7 and 8 percent, however, 
despite the rise in employment. In this winter's bargaining on 
a new twor~year contract, the labor side fought to increase its 
share. Management resisted stubbornly, encouraged by the 
Government's warnings that high wage rises would imperil 
Danish competitiveness internationally. When collective 
bargaining failed in late March, strikes and lLockouts began. 
The Government, with the support of the small Radical Liberal 
Party, on March 30 passed legislation ending the strikes and 
imposing narrow two~percent Limits for annual wage rises in 
both private and public sectors. A token concession was made 
on labor's strong demand for shorter working hours: the 
workweek will be reduced from 40 to 39 hours with unreduced 
pay ~- but not until January 1987. In order to restrain 
domestic demand further - and to balance the program 
politically - restrictions were also imposed on _ business 
mark-up and on professional fees and company’ directors' 
bonuses. Abover~average income earners in 1985 also must pay 

8 percent of taxable (1984) earnings in excess of 150,000 
kroner (14,000 dollars) into. the Treasury as compulsory 
savings, refundable without interest in 1990-92. Finally, an 
increase in the corporate tax rate from 40 to 50 percent, 
which had been expected in connection with a pending income 
tax reform, was put in effect. The additional revenue gained 
through this increase will be used to reduce certain payroll 
taxes paid by employers, a move which may have a stimulative 
effect on employment. 


LOW INFLATION’ RATE SUSTAINS EXPANSION, HELPS EMPLOYMENT: 
Sharply contested by labor, these very low wage Limits may 
cause some labor unrest and increased wage drift pressures, 
but if effective would bring the inflation rate down to a 
level unknown in postwar history. Government economists expect 
that the lower production costs in industry will provide 
export, production, investment and employment gains sufficient 
to more than offset the consumer demand restraints and will 
hold 1985's growth rate above 3 percent. 


INVESTMENT LEADING FORCE OF EXPANSION: Expansion in 1984 fell 
entirely in the private sector, with a strohg investment 
increase as the driving force. This will also be the case in 
1985. Government spending is being held at a level unchanged 
from 1984. Public investment fell in 1984 and will be 
permitted to rise only nominally in 1985. 





Business investment outside the energy sector on the other 
hand rose close to 20 percent in 1984 and could reach a 
similar growth rate this year. Large energy investments in 
North Sea and on-shore installations for oil and natural gas 
peaked in 1983 and fell by over one-third in 1984; they will 
stay at an essentially unchanged level in 1985. Homebuilding 
moved out of a deep slump with annual increases in activity of 
20 percent in both 1983 and 1984 but still only to a level of 
4&4 percent of GDP, half the rate registered in the early 
1970's. Homebuilding expansion in 1985 will probably be quite 
Limited, but plant construction activity is rising. 


Consumer demand unexpectedly rose by 3 percent in 1984 as 
households reduced savings to overcompensate for falling real 
earnings. Close to half the increase in consumer demand was 
for transport and communications equipment, as reflected also 
in large automobile imports. An almost similar increase was 
expected this year but will Likely be curtailed by the wage 
rise Limitations. 


1984's strong growth of 4.25 percent overall was assisted by 
last year's record grain crop, which added close to one 
percent. Manufacturing and service trades each added 1.5 
percent, construction 0.5 percent. 1985's anticipated 
3 percent growth will probably be about equally divided 
between manufacturing and services, but rising North Sea 


production of oil and gas, which added 0.15 percent to GDP in 
1984, should provide a larger contribution in 1985. 


FREEZE ON PUBLIC SPENDING CUTS BUDGET DEFICIT: The fiscal 
policies pursued by former governments since the first oil 
crisis in 1973 resulted in growing annual budget deficits, 
approaching 15 percent of GDP in 1982, and brought government 
debt from virtually nil in 1975 to about 50 percent of annual 
GDP now. Under the present Government, growth in public 
spending has been stopped and, helped by growing economic 
activity and rising revenues, budget deficits have been cut 
back sharply, to 10 percent of GDP in 1983, 8 percent in 1984 
and 6 percent this year. Holding the overall budget at an 
unchanged level has required painful cuts in many sectors. 
Grants to local governments have been reduced, also to prevent 
them from using rising tax revenues for increased spending. 
Unemployment benefits and other social benefits have been 
frozen. Only defense, foreign aid, and cultural grants -- 
which are subjects of special parliamentary agreements -- have 
escaped the knife. The measures adopted in March’ should 
accelerate shrinking of the deficit, and the Government's 
ambitious aim of balancing the budget before the end of the 
decade has clearly come within view. 





THE PAYMENTS DEFICIT IS THE WEAK POINT: Whereas the present 
Government has registered considerable - and even unexpected - 
success in coping with inflation and the budget deficit, the 
recurring deficits on the balance of payments remain a weak 
point. The Government set the ambitious goal of removing the 
deficit by 1988, but this will be very difficult if not 
impossible to reach. Denmark is very dependent upon foreign 
trade - half the industrial production value is imported raw 
materials, components and fuel - and thus quite susceptible to 
external factors such as raw materials and oil prices and 
rising dollar rates. The accumulated foreign debt, now at 38 
percent of GDP, also imposes a heavy and increasing burden on 
the balance of payments. Without debt interest payments the 
1984 payments deficit of 3 percent of GDP would have been a 
one percent surplus. The current surplus on trade in goods and 
services will thus have to be tripled in order to bring the 
balance of payments out of the red and to begin to reduce the 
existing debt. This is the background for the Government's 
efforts to improve export competitiveness through cost-cutting 
in order to gain market shares abroad. Danish exporters have 
taken full advantage of the strong dollar and have doubled 
their sales to the United States in two years (Cin krone 
value). They have also made inroads on sonmcalled third country 
markets, but the export performance in traditional European 
markets such as West Germany, United Kingdom, and Scandinavia 
has been Less impressive. 


CAPITAL INFLOWS PROTECT FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES: There have 
been no difficulties in financing the recurring payments 
deficits abroad and holding reserves at a comfortable Level. 
From 1976 to 1983 it was primarily the Kingdom (Ci.e., the 
national government) and other’ public institutions that 
borrowed abroad. In 1984 the situation changed radically. 
Private sector capital imports boomed in response to 
government policies which produced confidence in the stability 
of the Danish krone, the falling rate of inflation and, 
consequently, the widening margin between real interest levels 
in Denmark and abroad. For example private borrowing abroad 
was virtually nil in 1983, while the public sector actually 
overfinanced the deficit by borrowing the equivalent of 
2 billion dollars abroad. In 1984 private inflows approached 
2 billion dollars, while the public sector made net repayments 
of 0.5 billion and the Kingdom alone well over one billion 
dollars. Close to half of the private capital inflows in 1984 
were from sales abroad of high-rated government bonds, trade 
in which had been liberalized the year before. These sales 
have elicited criticism by opposition political spokesmen, 
partly because of the relatively high interest costs as 
compared to direct consortium borrowing but also because of 
the inherent danger of rapid capital outflows should the krone 
become unstable. Thus far this danger does not seem imminent, 
however. 





THE IMPACT OF THE STRONG DOLLAR: The net repayment of the 
Kingdom's debt in 1984 actually resulted from an extensive 
conversion of old debdts, both to softer terms and to 
non-dollar currencies. In this process the dollar proportion 
of the debt was reduced from 60 to 50 percent. The recent 
strengthening of the dollar not only has made _ interest 
payments more costly, but also has boosted the principal of 
the foreign debt in kroner terms. For several years, also in 
1984, year-end exchange rate adjustments have added as much to 
foreign debt as the annual payments deficit. A reduction in 
the dollar rate thus would provide benefits, not only in 
regard to many import items but also in debt management costs. 
It would, however, deprive Denmark of certain competitive 
benefits, not only in relation to the United States but also 
to other countries whose currency rates are dollar-related. 


MONEY SUPPLY AND INTEREST RATES: High money supply growth 
rates in 1983 and most of 1984, while in part reflecting 
strong increases in special, long-term deposits, resulted 
mostly from sharp increases in bank Lending. Since the last 
quarter of 1984, however, the central bank imposed discount 
rate sanctions against banks whose Lending increases exceed an 
agreed annual 10 percent rate. As banks largely adhered to 
this lending Limit, growth of money supply was’- reduced, 
although business to a wide extent compensated for the tighter 
domestic credit by borrowing abroad. Market rates, after the 
sharp dive from 1982 to 1983, tended to stabilize about 14 
percent in 1984 but fell below 13 percent in the first quarter 
of 1985. The central bank supported this development in April 
by reducing its lending rate toward banks by 2 percent, from 
12 to 10 percent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS YIELDING: After an initial increase in 1983 
and subsequent stabilization at levels between 10 and “11 
percent, unemployment has recently dropped, in contrast to 
developments in other European countries. The present 
Government clearly has given priority in its economic policy 
to combating inflation and the budget and payments deficits, 
and has regarded the severe unemployment problem as solvable 
only through correction of underlying economic imbalances. 
Official forecasts, however optimistic in regard to other 
problems, have not presumed significant reduction in the 
unemployment rate before the turn of the century. Very Large 
inflows of new Labor, particularly women, and the freeze on 
public hiring complicate the problem. It would appear, 
however, that the current economic expansion provided about 
50,000 new jobs already in 1984. By December the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate had dropped to 9.6 percent, the 


Lowest since 3rd quarter 1982 and less than the Government's 
forecast for 1985. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S.- DANISH TRADE BALANCE —- THE REVERSE OF 1981: Primarily as 
a result of the steady rise in the U.S. dollar of about 10 
percent annually in recent years, U.S. exporters have not been 
able to preserve their Danish import market shares. Imports 
from the United States peaked in 1981 with sales of more than 
$1.5 billion and a market share of close to 9 percent, but the 
market share has since dropped to 5.2 percent in 1984. Sales 
have remained stable at close to $900 million in 1983 and 
1984, despite the dollar rise, confirming that U.S. sales have 
now reached a base level. Indications are that U.S. sales will 
be maintained at this level also in 1985. In contrast Danish 
exports to the U.S. have taken full advantage of their 
improved competitive position in the U.S. market. Sales went 
up by about 50 percent in both 1983 and 1984, reaching an 
all-time high of $1.5 billion in 1984. The present U.S.-Danish 
trade balance, with Danish exports approaching double the 
value of imports from the United States, is thus the reverse 
of the situation that existed in 1981. Expectations are that 
Danish exports to the United States in 1985 will grow further, 
albeit at a slower rate, and the U.S. trade deficit will 


Likely widen from about $700 million in 1984 to about $1.0 
billion in 1985. 


UPS AND DOWNS IN U.S. SALES EQUAL OVERALL STABILIZATION: 
Imports of U.S. origin products, of which about 25 percent 
were reexports from countries other than the United States, 
rose about 11 percent to 9 billion kroner. In dollar values, 
however, U.S. sales were virtually unchanged from 1983 at $860 
million. U.S. steam coal sales, which in 1981 accounted for 
about 20 percent of total U.S. sales or $300 million, have 
since dropped steadily to about $40 million in 1984. The drop 
in coal sales has in part been compensated for by increased 
U.S. sales of petroleum coke worth over $15 million in 1984. 
Imports from the United States of agricultural and industrial 
raw materials, semimanufactures, and consumer goods _ 
categories which together make up more than 60 percent of 
total U.S. sales -- showed stable trends. U.S. capital 
equipment sales (excluding parts) -- more than half of which 
is EDP equipment -- rose over 20 percent in dollar terms in 
1984 to about $190 million, thus improving an already strong 
U.S. market share of close to 12 percent of total Danish 
capital equipment imports. Military sales are now declining 
following the completion of the F-16 fighter aircraft 
contract, which since 1979 has produced U.S. sales of close to 
$800 million. A new contract for another twelve F-16s to be 
delivered in 1988 will boost imports that year by more than 
$100 million. 
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AGRICULTURAL RAW MATERIALS IMPORTS STABILIZE: Imports of 
agricultural raw materials Cincluding oil seeds) account for 
about 6 percent or $1 billion of total Danish imports. The 
U.S. share of these imports has declined in recent years, but 
is now stable at about 8 percent. The most important U.S. 
sales are fodders (oil cakes, corn gluten feed and soybeans), 
which have now stabilized at about $70 million. A drop in oil 
cake and soybean sales was almost offset by a more than 
doubling of corn gluten feed sales to close to 50,000 tons. 
Prospects are not bright, however, for additional sales in 
1985; Denmark had a record harvest in 1984 and EC market 
mechanisms tend to displace imports with indigenous production. 


HALF OF DANISH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IS IMPORTED: Imports by 
Danish industries of raw materials, semimanufactures, and 
fuels account for about half of their production value. These 
imports accounted for about 55 percent of total Danish imports 
or $9 billion in 1984. The more than 10 percent volume 
increase in Danish industrial production in 1984 was also 
reflected in imports of raw materials and semimanufactures, 
which rose 7 percent. The United States holds close to a 5 
percent share of these imports; it is the leading supplier of 
raw tobacco, electronic components, and plywood. U.S. sales in 
1984 rose by more’ than 25 percent to 3.5. 0411 ton kroner 
(a rise of about 15 percent in dollar terms) and thus fully 
followed pace with the overall rise in imports despite the 10 
percent appreciation of the dollar. In 1985 U.S. tobacco sales 
are Likely to stabilize at the present level of about 8,000 
tons (60 percent of total tobacco imports). U.S. electronic 
component sales are likely to increase further, cementing 
their better than 50 percent market share. In 1984 U.S. 
plywood sales, facing tough Canadian competition, dropped 
about 25 percent in volume in an otherwise improved market. 
With the Limited expansion in homebuilding expected in 1985, 
U.S. sales will probably stabilize at the present $20 million 
Level. Due to the duty-free EC quota on plywood, about 80 


percent of Danish imports take place in the first six months 
of the year. 


U.S. CAPITAL EQUIPMENT EXPORTERS INCREASE THEIR MARKET SHARE: 
Capital equipment imports (excluding transport equipment) 
account for close to 10 percent of total Danish imports. The 
industrial investment boom in 1984, which is likely to 
continue also in 1985, triggered an increase of about 15 
percent in these imports, which rose to over $1.6 billion. 
Sales of U.S. produced capital equipment fared better than the 
average and imports from the U.S. in 1984 rose some 20 percent 
to $190 million compared to $160 million in 1983. 
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Capital equipment is one of the few product groups where the 
U.S. market share has actually strengthened in recent years 
and which has been relatively unsusceptible to the effects of 
the strong appreciation of the dollar. In the same period, 
however, the product mix has changed; a drop in sales of 
traditional industrial equipment has been more than 
compensated for by increased sales of hi-tech equipment, 
including EDP. EDP equipment now accounts for more than 50 
percent of U.S. sales of capital equipment, compared to about 
25 percent in the seventies, and prospects are good for a 
further improvement in sales. U.S. sales of other industrial 
machinery and parts have been preserved by increased sales of 
oil drilling equipment and parts. An expected strong increase 
in the coming years in North Sea activities (predominantly by 
U.S. operators) offers excellent opportunities for increased 
U.S. sales of both equipment and services. The United States 
is the leading supplier of aircraft to Denmark (Scandinavian 
Airlines), but it never gained a significant share of the 
Danish transport equipment market. Despite an increase in 1984 
of more than 25 percent in Danish automobile imports to $500 
million, U.S. sales were less than $1 million. On the other 
hand, GM's and FORD's European automobile plants account for 
close to one-third of Danish automobile sales. 


LARGE U.S.-~DANISH TRADE IN SERVICES: The services trade plays 
an important role in U.S.-Danish trade relations. The most 
important trades are shipping, aviation, tourism, insurance, 
banking, telecommunications and computer data services. Danish 
participation in U.S. shipping produces more than one-third of 
total Danish shipping earnings and some 50 percent or about 
$500 million of Liner earnings alone. A recent Danish 
submission to GATT of its “National Study of the Services 
Sector" showed a U.S. share of close to 30 percent of the 
about $10 billion services trade. Although these figures 
appear highly over-estimated (at least by 50 percent), as they 
are based primarily on dollar payments rather than on country 
of origin/destination, the actual value of the U.S.-Danish 


services trade is approaching the value of the U.S.-Danish 
trade in commodities. 


32-YEAR OLD MARSHALL FUND - REACTIVIVATED: Denmark and _ the 
United States in March 1985 signed an agreement providing for 
the exchange of technology between the United States and 
Denmark. The funds for the new program, 3.9 million kroner, 
have been transferred from a nowminactive 1953 Marshall-plan 
program aimed at restructuring of the Danish retail trade. The 
funds may be used for visits by lecturers, search for new 
technology for use by Danish companies, and _ technology 
exchange directly between Danish and U.S. companies. 





NORTH SEA PRODUCTION INCREASES - NATURAL GAS ON STREAM: Total 
energy supply rose 6 percent in 1984 to about 18 million tons 
oil equivalents (mtoe), consumption only by 4 percent; coal 
stocks increased and new stocks of natural gas were 
established. Oil stocks fell in the last quarter of 1984 and 
will be further reduced in 1985. Energy developments in 1984 
were also reflected in foreign trade figures. Coal imports 
were up and oil imports were down. In 1984 Denmark imported 
10.3 million tons of coal and coke, of which 692,000 tons from 
the United States, 56 percent less than 1983 U.S. sales of 1.6 
million tons. The U.S. share of the Danish coal market was 
thus reduced to about 7 percent, compared to the peak 40 
percent in 1981. Coal imports from Poland almost tripled and 
restored the Polish market share to the 1979/1980 Level of 
about 35 percent. The reduced competitive position of U.S. 
coal versus European and South African coal will at best allow 
U.S. sales to stabilize at present levels. Prospects for 
recovery of U.S. sales will not brighten before 1990 when 
power plants must phase out their South African coal imports 
according to a politicai decision. 


Denmark has no nuclear power plants and the Parliament 
recently decided to exclude nuclear energy in future energy 
planning. The Danish energy import mix thus is not Likely to 
change radically in the coming years. In 1984 oil consumption 
went down by 2 percent and oil imports by 6 percent, as 
domestic production from North Sea oil fields rose 7 percent 
to 2.3 million tons. North Sea natural gas came on stream in 
the fall of 1984. Natural gas production in 1984 was only 
about 220 million cbm, but it will gradually increase to 2,500 
million cbm annually by 1987. Based on the present oil and gas 
finds, indigenous supplies from the North Sea are projected to 
cover about half of oil demands and about one third of total 
energy demand by 1990. North Sea supplies also offer scope for 
additional exports. Denmark has concluded contracts with 
Sweden and West Germany for supply of natural gas, exports to 
West Germany starting this year at a rate of 365 million cbm 
annually. Sweden recently increased the contracted amount by 
250 million cbm. to a total of 475 million cbm. annually by 
1987. The first hydrocarbon Licensing round in 1984 awarded 
licenses to seven exploration groups, including seven U.S. 
companies, four as operators. The Limited new exploration 
efforts so far have not been successful. A second licensing 
round will start this summer. 


SIGNIFICANT U.S. EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


Advanced telecommunications equipment. Electronic components 
and testing equipment. Decentralized electronic data 
processing equipment. CAD/CAM equipment. Industrial process 
control equipment. Domestic and industrial natural gas 
equipment and appliances. 
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